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HON. JOHN ABBOT PARVIN. 


find much of the history of the State. Iowa was 
truly blest in the character of her pioneer citizens, 
who coming at an early period in the history of 
the Territory, thoroughly identified themselves with its inter- 
est and continued through their lives to labor in her behalf. 
Many of those of an early day worked with a will to lay 
broadly and deeply the foundations of the State. Others 
were spared through a length of years and still labored to 
build upon the foundation they had laid in earlier years. 

It has been the policy of the officers of the Historical 
Society, to publish from time to time in its official record, 
sketches of those who have been instrumental in a large 
degree in the work of « State-making,” and in this the Society 
has rendered a good and public service to the student of 
to-day, who may find in the lives of those whose characters 
have been thus portrayed much by way of example to stimu- 
late and encourage the youth of the present to engage in 
good works and noble deeds, which shall tell for future years 
and coming generations, who may find in these examples 
much by way of encouragement to lead them to walk in the 
ways of their fathers. 
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Among those whose names and history have through a 
long period been connected and identified with the history of 
our State, few have been more conspicuous or more deserv- 
ing of “honorable mention,” than the subject of this sketch. 
Coming to Iowa at an early period in his life and also in the 
life of the Territory, now the State of Iowa, the Honorable 
John A. Parvin at once identified himself with the best inter- 
est of the community in which he located and through a 
long life labored with the best class of her citizens’ to give 
name and character both to the Territory and State of later 
years. 

John A. as he wrote his name, christened John Abbot Par- 
vin, was born in Fairfield, Cumberland County, New Jersey, 
the roth day of November, 1807, and died at Muscatine, 
where he had spent almost a full half century, on the 17th of 
March, 1887, greatly beloved and honored by those among 
whom he had lived so long and who knew him so well. He 
was the fourth son of Honorable Daniel Parvin and Elizabeth 
his wife. His mother’s maiden name was Sutton. His father, 
who was a mechanic had exchanged the shop for the farm 
on which the boys, as they grew older labored. 

There were no free or public schools in that section of the 
State at that period, and private schools were only taught 
during the winter months, except for small children. Labor- 
ing upon the farm through the day, this future pioneer of 
Iowa went to school during the winter and by dint of hard 
application he acquired a fair mastering of arithmetic, gram- 
mar, surveying and navigation, and on coming of age followed 
the sea for a few years in order to acquaint himself with the 
practical side of the navigation he had studied either at school 
or by the fireside, being his own teacher, rather than from 
any romantic taste in that direction. In 1829, he visited the 
“‘New Countries” as Ohio and the West were then called, 
spending the winter in Cincinnati and Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
The next year he returned to his native State, engaged in 
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teaching, and in January, 1831, married Bathsheba Rocap, a 
neighbor and who had been a schoolmate of his in winters 
previous. Of this union there were born two children, one of 
whom, Thomas survives and is a resident of southern Kansas. 
Mr. Parvin continued to teach during the winter for a few 
years, when in 1837, prompted by the love he had formed for 
the West, he again set out for Cincinnati, where he engaged 
in the profession of teaching and continued thereat for two 
years, when he removed to Iowa and located, the month of 
April, 1839, at Bloomington, now Muscatine. In his new 
home he found but little to invite him to engage in enterprise, 
but as a few others had come in about the same time with 
children, for their good and to enable him to look around for 
other pursuits, he again opened a school, which he taught for 
two terms, when he purchased an interest in a mercantile 
establishment and conducted a general store for four years. 
During these years he took an active part in the organization 
of the first M. E. Church of that county, also he largely 
assisted in organizing the first Temperance Society of 
the county, if not the Territory. Through all his life he con- 
tinued most thoroughly devoted to these three -enterprises, 
the school, the church and the temperance organization, to all 
of which he remained faithful to the end and in each and all 
proved himself a most valued co-laborer with others engaged 
in the same good work. In 1844, he was elected Clerk of 
the District Court and re-elected upon the admission of the 
Territory into the Union as a State, two years later. When, 
upon retiring from this, he engaged in the profession of civil 
engineering and surveying to which he devoted himself more 
or less through many years. During the year 1850, the 
Asiatic cholera made its appearance in Iowa, when Mr. Par- 
vin suffered from a severe attack. While lying a victim to 
the plague, he was elected to the Third General Assembly of 
the State, a member of the House from Muscatine county. 
He secured, during his representative career, the passage of 
a bill making the town of Bloomington the city of Muscatine 
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and aided largely with his democratic fellow members (for 
he belonged to that party) in passing the first ‘‘ prohibitory 
law” of the State, inhibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
including wine and beer to be drank on the premises. Sub- 
sequently the “wine and beer” clause was stricken from the 
law by the republican party after the organization of that 
party and by a strange commutation of facts the two parties 
have changed sides and now occupy opposite sides upon the 
question from that they held in the early history of the State. 
In 1854, Mr. Parvin was nominated and elected on the ‘*tem- 
perance ticket” as Mayor of Muscatine, and during his 
magisterial career closed under the democratic law every 
saloon in the place. After the lapse of one-half a century 
later mayors and officers in that ill-fated city, have been made 
to confront facts and events not dreamed of in that earlier 
period. 

In the following year, 1855, Mr. Parvin left the city and 
removed to his farm a few miles north, where he engaged in 
the pursuit of agriculture and continued to the close of his 
long and useful life. He did not however lose his interest or 
cease his labors in the cause of temperance, education, religion 
and all else having in view the improvement of society and 
the development of the resources of the State. Upon the 
organization of the republican party, Mr. Parvin, who had 
been a democratic leader identified himself thoroughly with 
the new organization. The Constitution of 1846 under 
which Iowa became a State, prohibited banking and placed 
other restrictions upon legislative action, which were re- 
garded by the new party as detrimental to the growth of the 
State, hence the Constitutional Convention was called, which 
met at lowa City in 1857 and which framed the present con- 
stitution of the State. 

To this Convention Mr. Parvin was elected and made tem- 
porary chairman upon the organization of the Convention. He 
was made chairman of the “Committee on the distribution of 
power and legislative department” and a member of the 
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“Committee on Incorporations.” In this Convention Mr. Par- 
vin proved himself a valuable member. He was not an orator 
nor given to much speaking, yet we find from the Journals of 
Debates, that he was often heard and listened to with interest 
upon leading questions discussed before the body and always 
commanded the respect and attention of his fellow members. 
He was elected a member of the Senate of the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth General Assemblies of the State, and served his 
county and state with credit. 

During those sessions of 1864, ’66, and ’68, the first of 
which was near the close of the war period and the latest 
session may be termed the reconstructive period following 
he was an active and useful member. During his senatorial 
career, he was conspicuous for both the interest he. took in 
and his labors in behalf of those measures of reform, which 
are calculated to promote the general good. He became the 
father of the “Reform School” of Iowa, located at Eldora and 
later divided into two “Industrial Schools,” that of the boys 
remaining at Eldora and the other for girls being located at 
Mitchellville. Upon the creation of this institution, Mr. Parvin 
was made a Trustee and President of the Board, in which office 
he continued for the eighteen following years, rendering truly 
most valuable sérvice to the institution and the public. 

Upon his decease the Board of Trustees spread upon its 
record and enclosed an engrossed copy to his widow, reciting 
the esteem in which he was held as a fellow laborer and the 
loss sustained by his removal from their midst by death. His 
long public career as a legislator and one of the framers of the 
Constitution of the State was specially set forth; while from 
his long connection with the institution, his valued services as 
an active member and President of the Board, the care and 
pains which he bestowed to carry it to success, he won not 
only the esteem of his fellow men, but deserves to be 
remembered by the public as one of the real benefactors of 


his race. 
Mr. Parvin was appointed the first Superintendent of the 
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“Iowa Soldiers Orphans’ Home,” established by volun- 
tary effort. Later, upon becoming adopted by the State, he 
served as one of the Committee for its location. It now 
occupies the commanding site of old Ft. McClellan, near Dav- 
enport, overlooking the Mississippi River. In this institution 
also he took the deepest interest. 

His first wife survived their marriage but a few years, 
when he married Miss Hannah Dunham of the same county, 
to whom several children were born, one only, a daughter, 
survives the father. She, the widow of a soldier of the late 
war, is a resident of Nebraska. His last wife, to whom he 
was wedded during the last years of his membership in the 
Senate was Miss Martha Williams, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
who survives him. She is a lady of cultivated tastes and 
accomplishments and was for some years in charge of the 
music department of the famous Mt. Holyoke Seminary of 
that State. 

In 1882, the members of the Constitutional Convention of 
1857, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary in a reunion held 
at Des Moines, presided over by Hon. Francis Springer, 
President of the Convention. Mr. Parvin with some twenty 
of the members of the Convention were present. Since then 
many of their number have followed their predecessors and 
there now remains but about eight of the thirty-six members 
of the Convention of 1857. The Constitution they presented 
to the people more than a third of a century ago remains the 
organic law of our people ‘and under which the State has 
prospered in a remarkable degree. 

In the spring of 1854, while Mr. Parvin was Mayor of 
Muscatine, a convention of teachers and friends of education 
was held in that city, and presided over by him. The result 
of that meeting was the organization of the “Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association” of which he was elected the first and 
afterwards re-elected President, and at the second session 
delivered the address, which he entitled «The Necessity of 
Public Education,” taking the advanced ground in favor of 
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the thorough establishment and support of Common Schools 
by the people and for the people’s children. 

Through all his public life, his career was as honorable to 
himself as it was useful to his constituents, and in whatever 
position he was called to fill, he acted well his part and ever 
enjoyed and retained the confidence and respect of his fellow 
citizens. For while men differed with him upon questions, 
especially in politics and temperance, they all readily accorded 
to him honesty and integrity of purpose and courtesy in 
maintaining his principles. A member of a Christian Church 
from his youth, he did not like too many, when crossing the 
river and locating in a new Territory leave his religion behind 
him, nor did he ever make it a cloak for the furtherance of 
his political or personal ends, but ever remained true to his 
convictions. ; | 

Since his decease all of his early associates in organizing 
the church have passed away. The church however survives 
and its influence is widening and deepening with the coming 
years. Taking also an active interest in the organization of 
Sabbath Schools, and with an innate love of children and 
youth, and of the cause, he continued through life a laborer 
in his Master’s vineyard. 

The cause of temperance was ever near and dear to his 
heart, and for which he labored in season and out of season, 
believing he was serving his fellow men and his God in all his 
efforts to establish sobriety among the people and restrain the 
evil influences growing out of the liquor traffic. 

It was well for his peace of mind that he was called from 
his earthly labors, ere the city, in which he had so long dwelt 
and for whose good he had.so many years labored, was 
called to pass through the tribulations and trials of a recent 
period, which has overwhelmed many with sorrow and cast 
a blot upon the fair fame of one of the most lovely and enter- 
prising cities of the State. 

Very many of his old associates and early fellow workers 
in the Church, the State and the moral reforms of his age 
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have passed with him off the public stage. The few that are 
left are hoary with age, lingering upon the narrow verge that 


separates them from their companions, who upon the other 


shore voice them to pass over to that reunion, where no part- 
ing comes and no sorrow follows. 
Tall and erect in person, quick in movement and of speech, 


“ever genial in his intercourse with his fellow men, yet of a 


retiring disposition, fond of home and studious in his habits, 
he made his influence felt in society by the force of his char- 
acter, fixedness of purpose and his honest adherence to the 
principles and faith in the right, as he understood the right. 

His position upon all questions of public interest was never 
doubted and his honesty in maintaining his views never called 
in question. With none of the qualifications of the modern 
politician, he was yet successful in his political aspirations and 
carried the people with him, because they felt that he was 
sincere in his beliefs and acted only from motives inbred from 
an honest purpose. 

He died as he had lived, a firm believer in the Christian 
religion and its power to lift man to a higher plane of life. 
The last half of his mature years, he labored with the repub- 
lican party with the same zeal as for thirty years before he 
had advocated the principles of democracy. Opposed to the 
extension of slavery, he assisted as Chairman of the republican 
delegation from Iowa in nominating at Chicago the Great 
Man, who by the stroke of his pen cleansed the « Augean 
Stables” of the foulest blot of the centuries. He labored 
also but with less success to remove the “curse of strong 
drink” from the land, leaving its accomplishment a legacy 
never to be realized, but worthy of contending for in the 
arena of life. 

Young men entering upon the duties of early manhood 
may learn from such examples the value of fixed and correct 
principles of conduct and a firm adherence to them from 
early through later years to the end, sure that the popular 
verdict will declare for those who persevere to the end and 


be. 


i 
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strive for a holy living, worthy the pursuit of all who would 
not live in vain. 
Such was the life of my father’s brother, and its portrayal 
has been a labor of love by 
T. S. Parvin. 
Cedar Frapids, Fune 22d, 1893. 


JUDGE EDWARD JOHNSTONE. 
aeeg} I’ THE request of the editor I have jotted down 
s| the following | writing in haste in midst of busi- 
ness | of my long-time and most esteemed friend. 
If I have failed to state correctly any of the events 
of his life or am mistaken in my estimate of the man, no one 


will regret it more than myself. 

Among the most prominent attorneys of the Territory, 
even as early as 1838, were Read & Johnstone Hugh T., (my 
schoolmate, a very eminent lawyer and gallant soldier) and 


Edward Johnstone, who died at his home in Keokuk, May 


7th, 1891. 

Judge Johnstone was a native of Pennsylvania, born July 
4th, 1815, of Scotch-Irish stock, a family preéminently dis- 
tinguished in state and nation, in civil and military life; one 
brother, William F., Governor of Pennsylvania, two educated 
at West Point and of the regular army; another a poet of the 
highest rank, and others Captains, Lieutenant-Colonels, and 
Colonels, for the family numbered ten sons and two daughters. 
But if the number was unusual, their physical statures (the 
sons) were even more remarkable —in height from six feet 
to six feet five —weight from 200 to 250 pounds. The judge 
was of the tallest and heaviest, and by common consent was 
recognized as the finest looking man of the State—not for 
mere physical proportions alone, though his presence has 
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been well said to have been “‘leonine,”’ but he had a face evi- 
dencing great culture, ever bright and intelligent, a head in 
keeping with his stalwart form and a manner dignified, courtly 
and most impressive. He was the observed of all observers 
in every crowd. (Parenthetically in this connection, General 
Belknap, his old friend, was wont to tell that the Judge and 
that other stalwart democrat, George Gillaspy, who was fully 
as large as the Judge, being together in Washington, he took 
them to the White House and advised the President (Grant) 
that he had two J/ztt/e boys from his State whom he wanted to 
introduce, and bringing them in from the ante-room, the 
President said, “Well, if these are your boys in lowa, how 
large are your men?”) 

The Judge was of the cleanest habits, a ripe scholar, of 
varied learning, and yet ever modest and retiring and most 
tolerant of the views of others. He had friends and admirers 
everywhere and without dissent was given the first and best 
seat wherever he went, or in whatever engaged. 

In affairs of state he was active and most prominent. A 
member and Speaker of the Second ‘Territorial Legislature, 
of the Third and Fourth Territorial Councils, of the Third 
Constitutional Convention (1857), Clerk of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, 1837, Commissioner to settle the title to the Half 
Breed Lands (1838)-—1845, and for four years United States 
District Attorney for Iowa, County Judge of Lee county, 
1852-6, Mayor of Fort Madison, 1850, and at the time of his 
death, President of the Iowa Law Makers’ Association, of 
the Iowa Columbian Exposition, and a member of the Iowa 
Soldiers’ Monument Commission. From 1868, a resident of 
Keokuk, he gave his attention almost exclusively to financial 
matters, being for a quarter of a century cashier of the Keo- 
kuk Savings Bank, one of the strongest, best known and ably 
managed banking institutions of the State. And yet during 
all this time and for all the years of his life he was a very 
close student of literature—a constant reader—ever ready to 
assist in the upbuilding of the State of his choice and a leader 
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in every enterprise, benevolent, educational or otherwise, for 
the State’s development, or the improvement or advancement 
of his fellows. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1837, just before coming 
west, having read at Greensburg, Pennsylvania, with Major 
Alexander, and afterwards with Mr. Foster, who at one time 
represented his district in Congress. I doubt if he ever had 
much taste or aptitude for the profession, especially the so 
called “rough and tumble” practice, so common and by 
many deemed necessary in the early days of our Western 
States. In the preparation of a case, and papers, the quiet of 
the consultation room, careful and thoughtful advice, opinions 
in the weightiest matters, he was ever invaluable, leaving to 
others by preference the contest of the trial table, the excite- 
ments and labors of the court room. (His partner, General 
Read, on the other hand, never was happier than when con- 
testing questions of fact with a foeman worthy of his steel, 
and the hotter and the more excited, the better was he suited. ) 
My friend the Judge, however, liked none of this, and my 
impression is, that he seldom tried a case involving much con- 
troversy, and yet was a good and sound lawyer, and always 
an able and influential official whether in offices, judicial, legis- 
lative, or any other. 

He was wanting, as I believe, in one essential to that greater 
success or the gratifying of that higher ambition, which would 
otherwise have been his. What I have just said of his reluct- 
ance to engage in the battles of the legal forum, indicates 
what I mean. If he had been a thoroughly combative man 
ready to take and give blows, had not been so ready to shrink 
from political contests, involving a long tedious and perhaps 
acrimonious struggle, such was his admitted ability, that I 
hazard nothing in saying he would have had senatorial, con- 
gressional or gubernatorial honors, some or all, if indeed he 
had not attained even higher distinction. But either from a 
natural dislike of such contests or because he preferred the 
quiet of his library and of home and family, he declined all 
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places involving these struggles, or if once prominently men- 
tioned therefor, and he “snuffed the battle even from afar,” 
his friends were soon told, none of these for me, 1 am out. 
For a man of’ his unequalled presence, his popularity, recog- 
nized political sagacity (for in his way he was a leader and 
was consulted by his party and his wishes generally if not 
always deferred to), his undoubted ability, this want of cour- 
age as it was frequently styled, but I would rather say, this 
dread and dislike of the unpleasant and forbidding side of 
politics, I say this essential to success, especially in a new 
country, was a matter of surprise and regret to his many 
friends. I give it as my opinion, that if he had been a thor- 
oughly aggressive combative man, as royal a fighter as he 
was effective in his quiet and acknowledged organizing power, 
he, rather than many men prominent in the early days of the 
Territory and State, would have led his party and held the 
highest offices in its gift. Nor do I believe he was quite 
unconscious of this defect, if I may so call it, for more than 
once I have heard him express his surprise that any one could 
take pleasure in the bitter controversies and personal contests 
too common in the struggles for place, and yet that at times 
he had wished he had a little more fight in his nature. 

Judge Johnstone*was most happily married and left a widow 
and four children, proud of his life and memory, as he was of 
them and his home. The death of few men ever was more 
sincerely mourned in Iowa. So long and usefully connected 
with the history of our State and his adopted county and city, 
so universally esteemed by those who knew him, and few 
men had a larger acquaintance, so kind and genial and helpful 
in all his relations, so honorable and honest, so thoughtful of 
duty and faithful to every trust, a power for years in politics, 
state and national, a man of letters, a student of history, loyal 
to home and all that its safety and happiness implies, a royal 
friend, it can be seen how much his influence in the State’s 
progress and advancement and how great his loss to family, 
friends, his city and the State. 


an 
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ADDENDA. 


The first theatre west of the Mississippi River was opened 
in St. Louis in 1837. The poem which I attach, was written 
by Judge Johnstone, as I understand, under the following 
circumstances. 

Before leaving for the west, he read in the public prints 
that a prize of $100 was offered for the poem most appro- 
priate to this opening. He wrote this and forwarded the 
same to the manager at St. Louis. On his way west he 
stopped there, went to the theatre on the opening night, and 
to his great surprise heard this read as the prize production; 
of the fate of which he had not before heard. The next day 
he made himself known, received the $100, which to him in 
his then needs was more than thousands afterwards. 

(Judge Parvin in his admirable address before the Pioneer 
Law Makers’ Association in February last says, that the 
paper was written after Judge Johnstone got to St. Louis.) 
Whatever the circumstances, or wherever written, it serves 
to show the poetic nature and the high culture of the future 
statesman, jurist and lawyer. 

Gero. G. WRIGHT. 

Des Moines, Fune, 1893. 


THE ODE. 


When Freedom’s flag was wide o’er Greece unfurled, 
And Delphi was the center of the world— 

The Drama first upreared the rustic stage 

To smooth the manners and instruct the age. 

And though hoar time hath sped with ceaseless flight, 
And dimm’d the splendors of her age of light— 
Though the famed monuments of that fair day 

Have fallen to earth and crumbled in decay— 
Though vision-like the circling years have roll’d, 
And Greece is not now what she was of old— 

The Drama still to mem’ry fondly true, 

Loves the bright land where first her childhood grew, 
Points to her Thespis, who, though rude in art, 
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Touched the warm feeling of each generous heart— 
To schylus, who madden’d while he sung, 
And o’er the lyre a hand of frenzy flung— 
To Sophocles, who gorgeous and sublime, 
Lives to this day, and dies alone with time, 
: As to Euripides, whose plaintive song 
Seizes the list’ner as it floats along, 
Leaves with the bosom liquid notes of woe, 
Steals to the heart, and makes the tears to flow. 


Where the rough Alps, with summits high and free, 
Frown o’er the plains of fallen Italy, 
The Drama thence a look of pity throws: 
For there in days of yore her praises rose— 
For there were heard the cheers and plaudits loud 
When Terence’ muse addressed the Roman crowd; 
When Plautus, too, poured forth the comic song 
The cheers were high, the laughter loud and long. 
Again she casts her searching eyes around. 
“ Beware!” ’tis whispered, “this is holy ground!” 
Why! ’tis on Britain’s Isle our footsteps stand— 
a Nay, it is more—’tis Shakespeare’s fatherland! 
Here did that Master every feeling scan, 
' Each nook and recess in the heart of man— 
Here “rare Ben Johnson” put “his learned sock on ”— 
Here brilliant Sheridan fame’s laurels won— 
Here, by the aid of Goldsmith’s magic pen, 
«“ She stoops to conquer” all the hearts of men. 


Flush’d with fond joy she turns with rapturous glance 
To vine-clad hills and sun-bright vales of France, 
Points to the theatre with tragic mien, 

And marks the passions of the stern Racine; 

From those who sympathize and warmly feel, 

She asks a tear to shed with “Grand Corneille,” 

And shows in light on Moliere’s pungent page 

The shams and follies of his gilded age. 


Then swift across the Atlantic wave she flies, 

Where, rear’d ’mid wilds, her beauteous domes arise— 
For far and near her votaries here are found: 

For, if not classic, this is Freedom’s ground. 

Each hill and dale her thrilling voice have heard, 


eat" And Forests echo to the native Bird; 
m1 Throughout the land, where ’er she chance to roam, 
“i, 


os : She finds a resting place, but “eve a home. 


Re 
» 
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We dedicate to thee, Oh, Goddess blest! 
This, thy first temple, in the far, far West. 
Oh! fondly cherish this fair house of thine 


- And shed around thy influence benign: 


Let vivid images of by-gone things 

Defile before our eyes like “ Banquo’s kings.” 
Let Lear again enact his frantic part, 

And sad Ophelia win the hearer’s heart— 
Let the kind audience feel a sad regret, 
With Romeo weep o’er clay-cold Juliet— 
Let Spartacus, again from bondage freed, 
Not like a slave, but like a Thracian, bleed— 
Picture the scene where chaste Virginia fell, 
And “point to freedom in the shaft of Tell!” 


And may the sylph-like nymphs our joys enhance 
By mystic trippings of the fairy dance. 

On Ariel’s wings, and soft as brooklets’ flow, 
Their footsteps falling like the flakes of snow, 

Let their lithe forms in mazy circles run 

And grace receive what Taglioni won. 


Let these fair walls with echoes soft prolong 
The dulcet gushings of each soul-born song— 
Sweet as the euphony of heaven’s bright spheres 
Fall the bland warblings on the listeners’ ears. 
But no! from earth each silver sound hath fled— 
We weep, we wail for Malibran is dead! 


Now, to this audience, honored, grave and gay, 
The humble speaker hath one word to say: 
If e’er this house with scullion jesting rings 
Or desecrated be to vulgar things, 

Let the bold player his presumption rue, 
And curse the player and his temple too. 
But if the muse, enlightened, never strays 
From out the pleasant path of Virtue’s ways, 
Then may fair genius sanctify this dome 
And social pleasures fix their lasting home. 
The tragic muse shall high her standard rear, 
The sternest eye will glitter with a tear— 
Thalia, too, shall every grief beguile 

And from the lips of sorrow steal a smile; 
The rudest hearts shall feel the genial power 
And future peoples bless this natal hour. 
Then o’er the player be your kindness shed— 
Pour out a golden shower upon his head, 
And may this house be ever richly blest 

And Stars arise hereafter in the west. 
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ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH, DAVENPORT, 
IOWA. 


S YEAR after year is adding to the growth of the 
beautiful State of Iowa, many of the early land- 
marks are rapidly beginning to disappear, 
and every institution which can point to an 
association with the early settlements, has already assumed 
the character of historic interest. Among the earlier coloniza- 


tions in the Mississippi valley which has become noted for 
picturesque situation, chivalrous enterprise of her pioneers, 
early advancement in commercial progress, devotion to edu- 
cation, religious culture, and the attainment of a commendable 
measure of science and fine arts, is the city of Davenport. 
One of the old and very interesting landmarks of this city so 
full of beautiful homes and of great promise for the future, is 
the church organization which was called into existence in the 
primitive days and founded on the hallowed spot designated 
as “Church Square” on the old city plat. This is St. An- 
thony’s Church, the first congregation organized in this 
region, constructed with the first brick manufactured in this 
locality, always first in the old days to assist in the metamor- 
phosis of the prairie valley into the prosperous metropolis, 
and constantly retaining a favored place among the affection- 
ate reminiscences of the old days in the recollection of some 
pioneers, many old settlers and numerous descendants who 
have learned by tradition to view with reverential devotion 
the old brick structure near the alley that was the first church 
and school, the ample greensward that first teemed with 
fragrant exotic flowers under the skillful hand of saintly 
French Abbe Pelamourgues, the old little bell which nestles 
in an outer nook of the present church with all the dignity of 
a Columbian relic, the old stone edifice, not obliterated, but 
much enhanced by a modern cathedral-like improvement and 
restoration. There is something sacred in the very atmos- 
phere of that historic church square, and a ramble along its 
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western walks brings about an elevation of the spirits. The 
site was secured through the exertions of Very Rev. S. Maz- 
zuchelli, the first priest, in conjunction with several early 
Catholic settlers, is situated now in the heart of the city, and 
in regard to location, title and purpose we learn from page 
too in “Book A of Land Deeds, Scott County, Iowa,” that— 
“This Deed made and entered into this second day of Decem- - 
ber, 1839, by and between Anthony LeClaire and Margaret, 
his wife, of Scott County and Territory of Iowa..... and 
Mathias Loras first Catholic Bishop of Iowa Territory, of 
Dubuque Co.,....for and in consideration of Two Thousand 
and Five Hundred Dollars to them....paid, the receipt of 
which is hereby acknowledged... .sell and convey... .tract 
of land situated in LeClaire’s addition to the town of Daven- 
port, Scott County, Iowa Territory, and marked and desig- 
nated on the plat of said town as “Church Square” and 
bounded on the North by Chippewa Street, on the east by 
Brady Street, on the South by Ottawa Street, and on the 
West by Miller Street, unto the said party of the second part 
as the Catholic Bishop of lowa Territory and to his succes- 
sors forever, legally appointed according to the rules of the 
Catholic church, for the use of the Catholic congregation of 
Davenport, Scott County, Territory of Iowa....(Warrantee 
deed) 


In Presence of (Signed) 
Joun Forrest ANTOINE LE CLAIRE [SEAL | 
SAMUEL May. MARGUERITE LE CLAIRE [SEAL |” 


Acknowledgment of the instrument was duly made on 
December 2nd, A. D., 1839, before John Forest, Justice of 
the Peace; and the same was placed on the County Records 
December 26th, 1839. The extent of this square is 320 feet 
by 320 feet. 

For the active commencement of St. Anthony’s an interest- 
ing paper is quoted in Franc B, Wivxie, Davenport, 1855, 
which reads as follows: 
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“ At a meeting of the Catholics of Davenport and vicinity, held on the first 
day of December, 1839, for the purpose of regulating the Church accounts of 
said town, the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. Zesolved, That a board of three Trustees be regularly elected by the 
congregation, to open a subscription, collect its amounts, and pay all standing 
debts incurred for the purchase of the ground and for the buildlng of St. 
Anthony’s Church of Davenport. 

2. Resolved, Thai the Trustees be elected for the term of three years, and 
that after said period, a new election of Trustees shall be made. 

3. Resolved, That the Rev. John A. Pelamourgues, Antoine LeClaire, and 
Geo. L. Davenport, be the Trustees of the Catholic congregation of Daven- 
port and vicinity for the purpose and time mentioned. 

SAMUEL MAzzuCHELLI, Secretary.” 


The list of contributors is thus quoted: 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PAY FOR ERECTING THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Gentlemen. OF DAVENPORT. Subscribed. Paid. 
Ammioune Ice Claires sent ia miami. ier 9s) =e =a) p25 OUEOw $3,500 00 
IBiStOp eM sy IORAS mi etucu se rtncen oma pho ee mee 150 00 150 00 
Reyes: uN Lazeic lent Weer oh cememt Reale ss) t okt aol 50 00 20 00 
Reva. ail Pelamourenesamum sei. «rs © felts 50 00 22 00 
iNjaehaately IVIEC HELI Spas eee murmur teas Mee Ne acto, pois 20 00 20.00 
Greens Mitchells. pie cess ye ths Come use sed «eta te 20 ©O 20 00 
EATEN OGL cs Je, iat ROOM B ee casi 2 ee oA aad 25 00 ; 
Jedovel INGE Ee eeSpecs soe Ce 3 25 00 
George L. Davenport. . 25 00 
George Meyers. . 25 oo 
David Barry . 2 25 00 
Richard Shial 25 00 
C. Harold 25 00 
W. 8B. Watts . 20 00 10 00 
Otho G. M’Lain 15 00 
Michael Riley 15 00 
IN@CISSer Yeriem misty sje ie eone 25 00 
fanves1O) ICI ogee 7. eae 10 00 
Patrick Fox 10 00 
Thomas O’Kelly . 10 00 
Patrick Carrol . 10 00 
BulesisisesClaire 2p Gc. oo eee ta Peter te Ic 00 10 00 
Davids lev laives a flaked S Caliente bee ee kee 10 00 10 00 
James Lindsey . IO 00 
James Wicks. . 8 00 3 00 
Harvey Sturdevant . 5 00 
Patrick Hogan , 5 00 
Louis G. Trudeau. . 5 00 
John Brossard i % oo 
John Trucks. 15 00 
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Ladies. Subscribed. Paid. 
irc tiviar saret: Die Clatre. oo sca as cane eel, ss Ha SOO $ 10.00 
INES eS OKINV OR eM ass sans ven Vous” thghe ede pe 15 00 “15 00 
MES SeROMEL SE UCK SE siren ata alts se hee gels 18 heh Ya 10 00 IO OO 
IT cepemMa rice TAC eee, Lic) Fa Ls. we lage fre el ae 5 00 
Pyigesm sen eulevG airliner a cy os ces oh ta vee eae 5 00 
Miss Mary Trucks . . 5 00 
Miss Mary Long. sey 5 00 
Miss Mathilda Long. . . 5 00 
Miss Mary Pinch: : 05). 6%... I QO 
Miss Sarah Ann Lindsey .. . 5 00 

EXPENSES. 

A Lot 320 feet square in the Town of Davenport. . . . .. . . . $2,500 00 
pRigksfor Dimndinrat hes GINUECH ssf oe 5 bes dem eo he 827 ©0 
EES aH ge RR SUTTER cia ie dV a Selecta) Gg) sk on el cay aro st er aae OA EOE 
ERAGOMN AL Cw Ms sme: ae ike on su jth sy oa: Se! es. ahha er Fa Ca tay 167 60 
Giges Putty, Pants, Oils; Painting and Glazing’) 0. Vets d. ae. 206 00 
Rimeee viata 6 cit Se et 2: Nome Gey Dwar heeror 488 oo 
SOR PEUKCEAVVOLKS melas GBI Ss Gos on Gls sea aisle 589 00 
(ERAS Cog Soe A fy See Reed cy ee a at ab igh aes i agit 263 50 
em Nel Me ee, as cs se oe Rt Sap 102 00 
SMU eA rtCer cOratherA late sf a5. 2. aks elah pes wd) s 107 0O 
pohree “Stoves... 560. ~ 2 Coa bc 40 “Be! Gee eet ia ee yo) 45 75 
Bucieand. two Gave ADOmeint rma os «loti, so, cles re) et nals 14 00 


Previous to the organization of St. Anthony’s, the first 
priest who is known to have celebrated Mass and admin- 
istered to the wants of the Catholics in Davenport and Ft. 
Stephenson, is Father Mazzuchelli, who located at Dubuque 
in 1835, and from that time was the Missionary of Wisconsin 
and Iowa, and on his journeys to and from the southern Mis- 
sissippi river stopped off several times to administer spiritual. 
consolations to the Catholics at Davenport. In 1838 he 
formed plans for a Church to be built there, in dimensions 
about 25 by 40 feet, and two stories high, to be bult of brick 
as soon as they could be manufactured, and having in view 
that the building could serve at the same time for Church, 
school, and priest’s residence. Dubuque had at that time 
been created a new diocese, including all Iowa Territory, and 
the Catholics were full of sanguine expectation, that their 
religious growth would be commensurate with their gratify- 
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ing temporal prosperity and advancement, and were inclined 
to commence with generous plans, in which they were 
encouraged by their zealous young missionary. Antoine and 
Margaret LeClaire, to whom the Catholics of Davenport owe 
a lasting debt of gratitude, took a leading part in the pious 
enterprise and became a large factor in carrying out the 
plans. On the 27th of April, 1838, the first ground was 
broken for the new Church, which was built with the first 
brick manufactured here, and was the first Church in the 
city. It was completed in 1839, and on the 23rd day of May 
in that year, Rt. Rev. Bishop Mathias Loras, assisted by the 
Very Rev. Samuel Mazzuchelli, dedicated the new editice 
for its future career of grace and blessings. On this occasion 
the faithful members of the new congregation surrounded 
their amiable prelate and besought him earnestly to send 
them a pastor who could reside with them, as soon as it 
would be possible, and he immediately gave them this 
promise. 

Subsequently Father Pelamourgues was appointed, who 
arrived in the latter part of August to enter on his charge. 

The Baptismal records show his commencement of the 
records by the following first entry in the register: 


0 eke) eta <o, ee ie eo. eho 16, © 6 eile ie 1S VeNelE® fv e's 9 w ic) + oe (a) 8) els felts Tomar eres 


“ BAPTISMS.” 


(74 
I. 
1839. 


On the first day of 7.ber was baptized by the . 
- undersigned George Frederic Meyers, born on 
MEYERS. . the 20th day of March, 1839, son of George 
: and Mary Myers of Stephenson (Illinois) 
* Godfather, Antoine Leclaire, Godmother Margaret 
: Leclaire. J. A. M. PELAMOURGUES, friest.” 


GEORGE 


58 yO! Se, 0) 1640) ete 10's /@ eye, Le. (6 Je) 6 So MeLee ee, caMeel lb) @' (8 sles) = ore» ie, /e eyed ualbineln sie eeine Te 


Father Pelamourgues was a man of remarkable zeal and 
piety. The Bishop had gained him as a missionary for his 
vast new territory when he went to France on an exploit for 
this purpose. Upon their arriyal in New York in October, 
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1838, Father Pelamourgues separated from his companions in 
order to spend the winter in the study of English language 
and literature at the Seminary of Baltimore, while the Bishop 
and Father Cretin proceeded to St. Louis where they  per- 
formed missionary duties in that time. In April, 1839, they 
réunited in St. Louis on their journey to Dubuque, when 
Father Pelamourgues, after the instalment, went on some 
pioneer journeys to St. Peters and the upper Mississippi; 
upon his return from there the appointment to Davenport 
awaited him. It included not only the town, but contiguous 
territory for 100 miles or more, and the preaching to the 
Indians of all southern Iowa. Once when hastening to a 
dying Indian near Ottumwa, he crossed the forbidden line, 
which resulted in imprisonment by the soldiers for nearly two 
days, but he found his Indian. 

The first pastor took up his quarters in the new combina- 
tion church, school and residence, a most useful structure for 
the times, and immediately commenced to identify himself not 
only with the spiritual interests of his subjects, but as well 
with their temporal progress and the welfare of the entire city 
and all its inhabitants. He soon proved himself to be compe- 
tent and a very fatherly adviser on all subjects. For the 
preaching of the gospel: and the promotion of virtue and 
piety he watched assiduously. He loved the poor and visited 
the sick in their afflictions; organized schools and Sunday 
schools; assisted in public meetings and became a leader in 
them; his rooms and his school halls were always open for 
meetings which had the interest of the community for their 
object. His school is referred to as a leading institute of 
education; his school rooms, the town hall; and his bell the 
town-bell. In triumph or in calamity he was the first at the 
bell rope to signal the warning or note of joy. His shep- 
herd’s voice and the powerful influence of his good example 
had something to do with shaping the good records of Dav- 
enport’s beginning history. He remained as pastor of St. 
Anthony’s until 1868, and is universally esteemed as a man 
full of merit of his Davenport home. 
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In the beginning of June, 1852, Rev. G. H. Plathe came to 
administer the parish during a visit of Father Pelamourgues. 
in his native country, and he remained till the close of July, 
1853. He was a most exemplary and zealous priest, and 
commenced and successfully promoted the building of the 
stone Church, which was completed at the close of the 
year 1853. 

Among other Church records the first marriage is of inter- 
est and reads in Father Pelamourgues’ handwriting: 


* ow ié le) 6.0) la 0)» fe o tb “ss, 6, 2) 0 le eo Ce BP ie) 6 eC 26 eS eee eae) SL Ome eee Ser mae * 
“ MARRIAGES. : 
Ist 
1839. 
GeorGeE L, 
DAVENPORT 6 “On the 21st day of November, 1839, was married 
to * by the Rev. S. Mazzuchelli George L. Davenport 
SARAH * of Davenport to Sarah M. Clarck of Cincinnati in 
CLARCK. - presence of Antoine Leclaire and George Daven- 
‘ port. They were dispensed with all publications.” ~ 
pI Sai a a ie ape ae so 7 Cs ELS poe eh ONAL So ~ 


In the death roll the first, and the fourth registry attract 
our attention. 


: “« DEATHS: 
“eT, 3 1839. 
“On the 7th day of September was buried Joseph 


See ‘ Noel husband of Margaret Noel, living one mile 

ENP Bt : north of Davenport. He died of billious fever; 
» aged 4o.” 

Ae - “On the gth of November, 1839, was buried Wil- 

WILLIAM . liam B, Conway Secretary of Iowa Territory who 


: B. Conway.” . died in Burlington of the billious fever; aged 41.” 

The death of Wm. B. Conway was sadly mourned. He 
died at Burlington, and his body was received at Davenport 
on the ninth, by a committee appointed for the purpose, and 
was conveyed to St. Anthony’s Church where the solemn 
services for the dead were performed by Rev. Father Pela- 
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mourgues. From Franc B. Wilkie we quote: “At a meeting 
of the citizens of Davenport, convened at Davenport Hotel on 
Saturday, November gth, 1839, to testify their respect for the 
memory of William B. Conway deceased, late Secretary of 
the Territory of Iowa, T. S. Hoge was called to the chair, 
and G. C. R. Mitchell appointed Secretary, * * * # 
ftesolved, That this meeting has heard with the most pro- 
found regret of the death of William B. Conway, Esq., late 
Secretary of the Territory of Iowa. Possessing a mind richly 
cultivated and improved, a disposition amiable and kind, he 
was generous and hospitable; of manners the most bland and 
courteous, respected, honored and beloved by all who knew 
him. We feel that in his death this neighborhood has lost its 
brightest ornament and the Territory one of its ablest and 
most worthy officers and highly valued citizens. * * ¥*” 

In the list of pastors we find from reliable dates, when 
Father Pelamourgues took his leave for France in the begin- 
ning of May, 1868, he was succeeded on May roth by the 
Rev. Father Maurice Flavin who officiated until the close of 
July, 1871. 

Rev. P. A. McCabe attended this Church from September, 
1853, till January, 1854, at the return of Father Pelamourgues 
from France. Father McCabe celebrated the first Mass in 
the stone Church on Christmas day, 1853. 

In August, 1871, Rev. Father Michael Flavin succeeded as 
a very efficient pastor and remained until the beginning of 
January, 1875, when he was transferred in that capacity to 
St. Mary’s Church, which had been built by his predecessor; 
and gained good renown under his pastorate. 

Rey. Father Thomas O’Reilly was pastor from January to 
April, 1875; and Rev. Father J. J. Swift succeeded him in 
that year from April 25th to December 29th. 

The beginning of 1876 introduces Rev. Father L. Roche 
as pastor, who built the present comfortable parochial resi- 
dence in 1877, and remained in office until the middle of 


August, 1880. 
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Rev. Father P. J. Burke entered upon the pastorate two 
months later and officiated until March 5th, 1882, when he 
gave way to the advent of another incumbent. 

On the 20th of March, 1882, Rt. Rev. Bishop John Mc- 
Mullen sent Rev. Father D. J. Flannery as pastor of St. 
Anthony’s. He was ordained to the priesthood for the 
Dubuque diocese on the 22nd of December, 1872. He built 
several Churches in the Mason City missions during the first 
years of his ministry, administered parishes for severah years 
with the highest degree of efficiency in Clinton and in Wash- 
ington, and came to St. Anthony’s ripe in experience and 
wisdom. The present flourishing condition of St. Anthony’s 
may be attributed to his scholarly teaching, zealous spiritual 
direction and unswerving fidelity to duty. 

The Catholic school of St. Anthony’s Church, commenced 
in 1839 by Father Pelamourgues, continued to flourish until 
1846, when a great impetus was given it by the advent of the 
Sisters of Charity of The Blessed Virgin, from their Mother 
house in Dubuque. These most amiable Christian educators 
combined an academy with the school, and although the 
academy has since then been transferred to more adequate 
quarters, the gentle Sisters continue as the Professors in St. 
Anthony’s school to the present time and their most accept- 
able and finished elementary education has made its most 
pleasing impress on the vast number of students who have 
been competently cultivated in their letters as well as the 
higher thoughts of Christian science. 

From the jurisdiction of the old Church Square there have 
sprung up St. Kunigunda’s Church in 1854, now named St. 
Joseph’s, Sixth and Marquette streets; St. Margaret’s Church, 
in 1856, Le Claire and Tenth streets, now named Sacred 
Heart Cathedral; and St. Mary’s Church, in 1872, on Sixth 
and Hennepin streets. While these all have their edifying 
features, none remains dearer in the hearts of the people than 
good old St. Anthony’s on tne “Church Square.” 

Joun F. Kempxer, 
Fune 13th, 1893. Pastor Mercy Hospital, Davenport. 
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THE NAMING OF* LEE COUNTY. 


N an article entitled a “Bundle of Errors” that appeared 
in a recent number of the HisroricaL REcorRD, one 
of the errors charged was the statement appearing in 

a previous number that the County of Lee in this State was 

named from one Charles Lee,a New Yorker and an early 

land holder in that county. 

There are three Lees, this Charles, Albert Miller Lea and 
the late Gen. Robert E. Lee, each reputed to be the one from 
whom the county was named. 

In 1867, Isaac R. Campbell writes to Ed. Johnstone :—«In 
the fall of 1836, at a meeting held six miles west of Keokuk, 
the forming and naming of a new county was discussed, when 
the names of “ Lea,” ““Sprigg” and “ Rapids” were discussed, 
but it does not appear that any one of them was then adopted, 
but the name of Lea was suggested because he had surveyed 
the rapids bounding it on the east.” 

It may be stated also that when a Lieutenant in the service 
of the United States he descended the Des Moines river the 
previous summer (1835), in a canoe, from the Raccoon forks 
to its mouth, surveying its course and its rapids, and then 
ascending the Mississippi to Montrose where he had spent 
the latter portion of the previous winter in a military camp, 
occupied by a detachment of the First U. S. Cavalry, of 
which his company formed a part, and where he rejoined his 
company. 

These facts, with his exploration and mapping of the 
country from Montrose to Lake Pepin that summer, are the 
material furnished for giving his name to Iowa’s most south- 
eastern county, if it was given to it. 

As late as July 24th, 1890, Albert M. Lea writing from 
Corsicana, Texas, in regard to the naming of this county, 
says :—‘One year ago writing to Mr. Justice Miller, I alluded 
‘casually to Lee County, Iowa, as bearing my name, when he 
answered that that matter had been discussed and he would 
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be obliged for information on that subject. I wrote him that 
during the session of the Territorial Legislature of Iowa in 
Burlington, in the winter of 1840-41, I attended for the pur- 
pose of getting a charter for a Land and Immigration Com- 
pany, and had a bed in the office of Grimes & Starr, where 
also Alfred Hebard, a member from that county, did his writ- 
ing; that one day Hebard turned from his desk in the pres- 
ence of both Grimes and Starr and said to me, “there Lieu- 
tenant, you have the honor of the name of the first county of 
Iowa.” 

This was four years after the county of Lee was created 
and named, as that was done on the 7th of December, 1836, 
in an act passed that day by the Territorial Legislature of 
Wisconsin sitting at Belmont. 

During some months before and after this time, Mr. Lea, 
as he says in his own biography, was on his way from Galena 
to Baltimore and was not at Belmont, where the Legislature 
was in session, and had no one there in his interest. , 

It seems from all the statements he has made, he knew 
nothing of the naming of Lee County at the time that naming 
was done, and got his first intimation of it four years after it 
was accomplished. 

Writing to Judge Mason on this subject in 1879, the Judge 
writes to him that “he thought he was mistaken as to the 
county being ndmed after him, that as he (Mason) supposed 
it was named after one Charles Lee, a New Yorker, who was 
speculating in that region and possibly in the Half Breed 
Tract.” 

There can be no possible connection of the name of Robert 
E. Lee with the naming of this county. He was then holding 
the rank of Lieutenant or Captain in the U.S. Army, was 
assistant to the Chief Engineer at Washington, 1834 to 1837, 
was Assistant Astronomer in establishing the boundary line 
between Ohio and Michigan in 1835, and was Superintending 
Engineer of the improvement of St. Louis Harbor and of the 
Missouri and Upper Mississippi rivers from 1837 to 1841. 
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Thus it appears that Lee County had been legally christened 
the year before he had any official duties to perform in the 
Northwest, and it is not probable that the sponsors of Lee 
County would have gone east to seek out a person holding 
only the rank of Lieutenant, whose name it should wear, when 
that person had no private or official connection with it or 
interest in it. . 

Referring to Charles Lee, the New Yorker, who, as stated 
in a previous number of the Recorp as being a land owner 
in Lee County, and had an agent in attendance on the Legis- 
lature at Belmont, the question remains to be answered which 
of the three Lees furnished the name? 

If there is anything in the legal doctrine of the “ preponder- 
ance of evidence” that preponderance points to Charles Lee 
as the one. 

At this late day it is of small moment whose name was 
used in christening the county, but it is of importance that the 
facts of history should not be falsified, and that they be handed 
down to posterity correctly stated, although those facts appear 
to be immaterial ones. 

A few years ago a writer in the Annals of Iowa, pretending 
to give the paternity of the names of many of the Counties of 
Iowa says of Lee, “it was named from the Lees of Virginia.” 
The writer of that article was undoubtedly writing at random, 
and was guessing at what were his facts and was one whose 
articles, unverified, should. never find a place in a historical 
journal. 

There is an instance of misnomer in one of the streets of 
Iowa City. <A former citizen of Louisa County by the name 
of John Ronalds was one of the Commissioners who located 
the State Capital at Iowa City in the year 1539, and it was 
intended to perpetuate his memory by naming one of the 
streets after him, and his name appeared as the name of one 
of the streets on the first and original plat of the city. 

In the year 1868 a bird’s eye view and map and plat of 
Iowa City was published on which this was printed “ Donald 
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Street.” In later years, to make a bad matter worse, when 
painted signs were by order of the City Council posted on the 
corners of the streets, this street seems to have been made 
the victim of another blunder by having its name painted 
«“ Renolds,” and by this name it is now known to our city 
officers. 

H. W. LATHROP. 


REPORT OF EXERCISES AT THE* UNVEILING 
OF THE PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL J. KIRK-— 
WOOD AT THE STATE CAPITOL IN 
DES MOINES, JUNE 20, 1893. 


HT IS certainly most appropriate for the State to 
preserve portraits of men who have rendered her 
signal service. The Legislature determined to 
place among other portraits already procured, 
that of her “ War Governor,” Samuel J. Kirkwood. 

The commission was given most properly to a distinguished 
artist, long resident in the State and whose early home gave 
him a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the subject of his 
painting. Mr. George H. Yewell, now of New York, is the 
artist. 

Upon the occasion of the unveiling there was a notable 
assemblage of distinguished men of the State, including Col. 
I. W. Griffith, Hon. W. M. Day, Hon. J. B. Stewart, Hon. R. 
S. Finkbine, Hon. Geo. G. Wright, Hon. C. C. Nourse, Hon. 
B. A. Beeson, Des Moines; ex-Governor Jno. H. Gear, Bur- 
lington; Hon. Peter A. Dey, Iowa City; Hon. John W. Luke, 
Hampton; Gen. R. V. Ankeny, Hon. R. D. Kellogg, Hon. 
C.D. Remking, Col. Wm. T. Smith) Rev. Dr. A. L. Frisbie. 
Jo McLoney, -Hon. /P) Mis Casady,. Col. Barlow Granger, 
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Wm. H. Fleming, Des Moines; J. M. Shankland, H. G. Mc- 
Eldery, J. H. Merrill, J. B. Hedge, L. F. Andrews, Judge 
S. R. Dewey, Washington, Iowa; Mayor C. C. Lane, Judge C. 
C. Cole, Des Moines; H. W. Lathrop, Iowa City; B. F. Gue, 
Solomon Hewitt, Charles Aldrich, Capt. Head, Des Moines; 
and the municipal officers of that city. The unveiling occurr- 
ed in the reception parlor of the Governor of the State. 

The scene presented in that large, spacious room, as Judge 
Wright rose to call the meeting to order, was one of the most 
imposing ever seen in Iowa’s proud capital. Seated in a deep 
mahogany chair in the center of the room, at one end of a 
large table, sat Horace Boies, Governor of Iowa. At the 
opposite end sat the Hon. Peter A. Dey, while to one side of 
the table was stationed Judge Wright, and close to his right 
sat ex-Governor Gear. Around the room was an assemblage 
which could not but fill a visitor’s heart with veneration. 

There were gathered men who have lived in Iowa for 
years; have watched its growth and development into one of 
the foremost States in the Union and have grown gray in its 
service, and here were they met on a beautiful afternoon to 
pronounce eulogies on a man who has done for his State more 
than any other, a man with whom they were all personally 
acquainted, who was at his home in Iowa City, too feeble to 
be in attendance to hear the words of praise which his old 
associates were about to bestow upon him. 

In the assemblage sat men who had it in their power to 
unfold volumes of history never yet written. Nearly all had 
spent more or less time in the service of the State, and Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood’ would truly have felt honored had he been 
there to see and to hear the men who had come to do him 
honor. ; 

Promptly at 2:30 o’clock Judge Wright arose and announc- 
ed the purpose of the meeting. Peter A. Dey, of lowa City, 
was introduced. Mr. Dey rose from his chair and moved to 
the side of the room beneath the picture of Governor Kirk- 
wood, which hung on the wall, veiled with the stars and 
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stripes. Governor Boies stood while Mr. Dey spoke as fol- 
lows: 


Governor Boies:—I have accepted with more than ordinary satisfaction the 
invitation of the committee in charge of the exercises of this day, to represent 
the artist and present his work for your approval. 

For nearly forty years I have known Mr. Yewell intimately, have sympa- 
thized with him in his struggles for professional attainment and rejoiced in his 
success. I have known Governor Kirkwood almost as long, but of him it is 
not my purpose to speak, as others will tell you that in the period of greatest 
danger to the Nation, largely through his efforts, every call upon the State of 
Iowa was honored and every obligation discharged. On this occasiun I may 
without impropriety say something of the artist. 

In 7841 there came to the newly selected capital of the Territory of lowa, a 
widow with her young son, brought to this new country by the hope that in 
some way the struggle of life might be less arduous than in the older States. 
Time passed on, the boy grew and entered cheerfully the life of toil and labor 
that seemed to await him; in the intervals of leisure he developed a taste for 
sketching and found among the incidents of pioneer life much to amuse and 
interest the early settler. With charcoal, pencil and brush he delineated the 
peculiarities of the men around him; whatever interested them, whether of 
local character or matters of legislative interest, he treated with humor and 
skill and struck a vein that gave him a local and even a state reputation, 

His pictures were crude but conceived in a spirit that made the subject even 
of ridicule enjoy them and join in admiration of the boy cartoonist. They 
finally attracted the attention of Charles Mason, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, who furnished him the means to procure instruction such as 
could be had in New York. Later he went abroad, spent years in France, 
Italy and Germany.” While in Europe he devoted time to pictures in which 
were faces and figures, bringing out to a great extent peculiarities, passions, 
and emotions. He also paid a great deal of attention to painting the interiors 
of churches and other buildings; possibly in this line of art he had few, if any, 
superiors. A few years ago he returned to this country and since then has 
devoted himself largely to portrait painting. In the maturity of his powers 
and the ripeness of his genius he paid the debt of gratitude in the portrait of 
Judge Mason, which, perhaps, next to this, is the most characteristic of all his 
portraits. It is not merely a likeness, but embodies the man who extended to 
the struggling boy the helping hand. 

The portraits of Professor Parvin in the State library, of Judges Wright and 
Dillon in the Supreme Court room, of Governors Chambers and Lowe.and of 
General Dodge in this room, are the work of his later years. To the portrait 
before us, the head and face of which he regards as artistically the great suc- 
cess of his life, he has devoted time and study. From the intimate acquaint- 
ance of long years, profoundly impressed with the massive strength of character 
and at the same time warm hearted nature of Governor Kirkwood, this portrait 
has been a labor of love. 
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It is said that the great value of Trumbull’s paintings in the rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington, is that he knew intimately the men he painted and 
transferred their characters to the canvas. Stuart’s great picture of Wash- 
ington, that for nearly a century has been in every home in the land, whether 
in the finest steel engraving that ornaments the walls of the wealthy or the 
crude lithograph in the humblest home, is always the same face, represents the 
same man, and why? Because the artist has so thoroughly impressed the 
character of the man upon the canvas that we never fail to recognize it and 
feel that Washington must have been as he was painted as no other head or 
face would fit him. It may be that our children and our children’s children 
will recall the War Governor of Iowa from engravings that in the coming 
vears will hang on the walls of the homes of our people, copies of the painting 
which we this day unveil, and will then say as we say now, it must be perfect 
for no other head and face would fit our ideal of the man. 

I feel that 1 am committing no breach of confidence when I give you the 
artist’s own language in a letter never intended for the public: “I regard the 
head and face purely as a work of art, in many respects the best I have ever 
painted. I have endeavored to paint Governor Kirkwood as I knew him, a 
strong man with a face of great power and determined will, at the same time 
full of tenderness and sympathy.” How well he measured the man you who 
are his old and tried friends know as well as I. How well he has succeeded’ 
in impressing this delineation of character upon the canvas it is for you to 
judge. 

In the name of the artist, George H. Yewell, I present to vour excellency 
this picture and ask you if the contract for painting the ‘portrait of Governor 
Kirkwood has been satisfactorily executed. 


As Mr. Dey concluded, the stars and stripes, which con- 
cealed the features of Samuel J. Kirkwood from. view, were 
removed amidst general applause, and the new painting stood 
forth with a wonderful reality. It was seen at a glance to be 
a magnificent work of art. There was a strength and dignity, 
yet an air of kindliness about the face which impressed every 
person in the room at once. There was an expression of 
character and individuality portrayed in the features which 
impressed all at once that the picture was the work of a great 
artist. It is truly a beautiful likeness of the character and the 
man it attempts to reproduce. Governor Boies in accepting 
it spoke these words: 3 

Sir: In accepting for the state from your hands, as the agent of the artist 
whose work it is, this portrait of one of Iowa’s most distinguished citizens I 


am called upon to perform a duty gratefully imposed by a generous people 
and most cheerfully assumed by myself. 
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The occasion makes appropriate a brief reference to certain historlcal facts 
which in this connection will not fail to be of interest to the general public. 

Governor Kirkwood, whose likeness you present, was born in the state of 
Maryland, December 2oth, 1813, and although an old man now is still blessed 
with mental and physical vigor becoming his age, and lives in his old home in 
Johnson county, surrounded by friends and neighbors to whom he is endeared 
by a long life of most upright and manly dealing in all the affairs of men with 
which he has been connected. 

He was educated as a lawyer and for a time practiced his chosen profession 
in his then adopted state of Ohio. 

From there he removed to Iowa in 1855, and soon after becoming a citizen 
of the state entered public life, being elected a member of the state senate in 
1856, Governor of the state in 1859 and again in 1861. In 1863 he was tendered 
by President Lincoln the appointment of Minister to Denmark, but declined 
the position. In 1866 he was elected United States Senator from this state to 
fill the unexpired term of Senator Harlan. In 1875 he was again elected Gov- 
ernor of Iowa, and the year following resigned the office to accept that of 
United States Senator, to which place he had been again elected. In 1881 he 
resigned his seat in the senate to accept a position in the Cabinet of President 
Garfield, and from that position he voluntarily retired in 1882 to resume his 
place as a private citizen and rest from the toil of a long, laborious and most 
honorable public career. 

Once elected to the Senate of his state, three times its Governor, and twice 
its Representative in the Senate of the United States, it is, I believe, no exag- 
geration of fact to say that Iowa has never honored any other citizen with so 
many and such important places of public trust, and it is certainly true that no 
servant of hers ever acquitted himself in the discharge of his official duties 
with more perfect fidelity to all her interests or with more marked intelligence 
in the work that fell to his lot. 

It was, therefore, a most fitting expression of the gratitude of a state he had 
served so long and so well when our last legislature appropriated a sum suf- 
ficient to secure and preserve this splendid likeness of the man whose life work 
is so intimately interwoven in the most important as well as the most honor- 
able period in all its history. 

Under the provisions of that act it was nade my duty to select an artist to 
perform the work proposed. 

With the aid of friends of the Governor I was fortunate enough to secure 
the services of Mr. Yewell, now of New York, but formerly a citizen of lowa 
and an old time friend of the honored subject whose portrait he was to paint. 

It is not too much for me to say that the artist has been faithful to the most 
exacting degree in the performance of the trust confided to him and has suc- 
ceeded in producing a likeness that cannot fail to please every citizen of lowa 
who may now, or in the long years to come may be able to see and admire his 
work. 


After Governor Boies had concluded, Judge Wright said he 
would take the privilege of calling upon any one who was 
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present to speak, in view of the nature of the meeting for 
which they had come together. He then called upon Gover- 
nor Gear, who spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I am glad that I am here to join 
you in doing honor to one of the most distinguished men of our State. I 
regret that my colleagues, the ex-Governors of the State, are from various 
causes unable to be here to-day, and I much regret that by the infirmities of 
his great age, that we are deprived of the pleasure of Governor Kirkwood’s 
presence. 

We have assembled here to do honor toa man who during his long resi- 
dence in Iowa has impressed himself on the people of our State as no other 
man has. , 

Mr. Yewell has done-his work well, and the portrait just unveiled is not 
only a great work of art, but to us who know Governor Kirkwood well it is a 
splendid picture not only in its physical likeness, but the artist has also thor- 
oughly portrayed his mental characteristics, which is the highest ‘evidence 
of art. : 
Coming to Iowa in the early fifties, he settled in Johnson County, where he 
made his home. His friends recognizing his ability, soon called on him to 
serve them in the Legislature. He was elected to the Senate as a member of 
the Ninth General Assembly. He at once took high rank in that body which 
had in its membership many of the able men of the State. At that time the 
question of establishing a State bank under the new constitution, which had 
recently been adopted, was a prominent one. Governor Kirkwood drafted 
and the Assembly enacted the law establishing the State Bank of iowa, a 
bank which all through the hard times of 1857-60 stood solid as a rock, re- 
deeming its issues in gold. Called by the people of the State to be its chief 
magistrate at a critical time in the nation’s history, he met the responsibilities 
of the hour. When President Lincoln issued the call for the first 75,000 men, 
Governor Kirkwooa at once called the Legislature together in special session. 
His proclamation was a patriotic document and struck the loyal chord of the 
hearts of the people of Iowa, How Iowa responded illumines a bright page 
in the history of our loved State. 

At the outbreak of the war, the national government was bankrupt, and it 
fell on Governor Kirkwood, by his personal efforts to raise funds to equip the 
State’s first regiments. To do this, he called on the State banks of Iowa; he 
and a few of his friends became personally responsible for more money than 
they were really able to pay in order that Iowa’s regiments might be equipped 
and sent to the front to bear their part in defending the nation’s honor. The 
State banks promptly responded to his call. During the first three years of 
the war, he gave his time, day and night, to the duty of raising the State’s 
quota of troops. He was wise and a rare judge of men, and his appointment 
of the officers of the Iowa regiments gives proof of his high qualities in these 
regards. He made constant trips to the field of war and gave much of his 
time to the aid and comfort of the soldiers. Childless himself, all Iowa 
soldiers were “his boys.” He never was known to turn a deaf ear to an Iowa 
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soldier. I was in his office one morning at Washington City when he filled 
the high office of Secretary of the Interior. There were present Senators, 
members of Congress and Governors of States, all awaiting their turn to 
transact their business. The door opened and an Iowa soldier whom the 
Governor knew, came in supporting himself on a crutch and cane. Kirkwood 
at once rose and gave him a seat. Turning aside from those present, he 
inquired, “What can I do for you.” 

A Senator who was waiting, a gentleman of more than national reputation, 
said to me, “ Gear, what kind of a man is Kirkwood who turns away from all 
of us to talk to that old soldier.” I replied, “Senator, Governor Kirkwood 
considers all Iowa soldiers as his boys and they in turn look to him as a 
father.” 

Again as a United States Senator he served the state and nation with dis- 
tinguished ability. He had a logical and legal mind, and was, in fact, a great 
constitutional lawyer, and in this branch of Congress he had ample oppor- 
tunity to'display his great abilities as a lawyer. He was a member of the 
Judiciary Committee of which Roscoe Conkling was Chairman, and on one 
occasion an important question involving constitutional law was under debate. 
Governor Kirkwood made a speech in which he electrified the Senate. A 
Senator said to Roscoe Conkling, “Conkling, whoever knew that Kirkwood of 
Iowa was so strong a lawyer?” Conkling replied, “When Kirkwood gets up 
and shakes the wrinkles out of his clothes, he knows as much constitutional 
law as any man on the floor of the Senate,’—well merited praise from one 
who was hitaself one of the greatest lawyers of the nation. Governor Kirk- 
wood’s name will be handed down in history with John A. Andrew, Andrew 
J. Curtin and Oliver P. Morton as one among the trusted advisers of Presi- 
dent Lincoln during the Civil War. 

Kirkwood was able, wise and sagacious, and, above all, he was truthful and 
honest. On the stump he was a tower of strength to his party, giving hard 
blows to the opposition, but never descending to demagogism. As an orator 
he was powerful in the fact that his language was simple and his similes 
homely, and always struck the chords of the hearts of his audience. 

In his career as a public man he commanded the admiration, aye more, the 
affection, of his party, and enjoyed in an eminent degree the respect of the 
opposition. 

It has been well said that the affections of the people of Iowa, like the rivers 
which form her border, flow toa perpetual union—of this Iowa gave splendid 
proof under Kirkwood’s administration, and to-day in his advanced age, infirm 
in body, but thank God, vigorous in mind, it can be truly said that the affec- 
tions of Iowa’s people cluster around him as around no other man, and we all 
join in the hearty wish that “his days may be long in the land.” 

Sir, there are three gentlemen in this room besides myself, who are pioneers 
in the State, all of whom have known all the Governors of Iowa, and without 
disparagement either to my distinguished predecessors or successors, I do not 


hesitate to say that in the record he has made he has impressed himself on the. 


people as has no other Governor. Sir, when the generations of the future 
people of Iowa shall visit this noble edifice and shall witness the portraits of 
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our distinguished citizens hanging on these walls and shall point to this 
triumph of artistic skill and ask whose likeness it is, the reply will be, “Sam- 
uel J. Kirkwood.» From the lips of every inquirer will come spontaneously, 
“Yes, Samuel J. Kirkwood, Iowa’s ‘great War Governor.’” 


Hon. H. W. Lathrop being called upon, spoke as follows: 


If there is anything of which Iowans are proud, it is the financial standing 


of the State, she being free from debt and the fact that her per cent. of illiteracy . 


is the smallest of any state in the Union. 

No man in the state has done more to bring about these conditions than 
Governor Kirkwosd. During the first eighteen years of her political exist- 
ence, lowa was without a banking system. At the second session of Governor 
Kirkwood’s service as State Senator, and the first session of the General 
Assembly under the then New Constitution permitting banking, on account 
of his superior knowledge on the subject he was added as a special member to 
the committee on Banks, much of that knowledge having been obtained a few 
year’s previously when a member of the Ohio Constitutional Convention, 
where the subject of banking was ably and fully discussed. 

At'this session he was among the foremost in the advocacy of the passage 
of the bill providing for a State Bank and its branches. It proved to be one of 
the best systems ever established, and it furnished the people a safe and sound 
currency. 

As president of one of its branches he assisted in its administration. 

As Governor he afterwards vetoed a bill passed by the General Assembly, 
providing for the establishment of a banking system that would have opened 
wide a door for“ wild cat” banking. 

When at the special session of the General Assembly in 1861, bonds to the 
amount of $800,000 were voted to carry on the war, he took especial pains to 
see that those bonds should not be thrown upon the market and sold ata 


depreciated price, sending Hon. Ezekiel Clark to New York for that purpose, — 


with instructions to buy at a good fair price the first offered on the Stock 
Board, in order to fix their market value. This purchase did fix their value, 
and at that rate they were afterwards disposed of. By this plan, and his 
economical administration of the Governor’s office only three-eighths of the 
sum voted were ever used. 

In our educational system he has filled the various offices of Member of the 
Board of Regents of the State University, Member of the Board of Trustees 
of the State Agricultural College, one of the Curators of the State Historical 
Society, and a large contributor to its collections, being-also its President, 
Sub-Director in his school district and President of the Township Board, and 
all these offices received his best, most earnest and intelligent labors in their 
administration. 

When filling national offices he never got the credit his merit entitled him 
to, for he was always handicapped with short terms, preventing him from get- 
ting that official momentum by long experience in them, so essential to success 
in the performance of duties connected with them. 

Though filling the office of Secretary of the Interior in Garfield’s Cabinet 


en 
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less than fourteen months, he stamped upon the Indian Bureau the policy of 
déetribalizing the Indians, allotting to them their lands in severalty with a title 
to them in fee, and recommending that they be educated ‘and brought into 
citizenship. 

Though not permitted to hold the office long enough to give his policy fuil 
force and effect, it has toa considerable extent been endorsed hy his suc- 


cessors. 
Mr. Lathrop gave an epitome of the Art Life of Mr. 
Yewell detailing some of his early efforts as a juvenile artist. 
Mr. Charles Aldrich next read the letter printed below, 
from Ex-Governor Carpenter: 


Fort DopncGE, Iowa, June 16th, 1893. 
Hon. Charles Aldrich, Des Moines, Towa. 

My Dear S1r:—I received the invitation to be present on the 2oth inst. to 
participate in the ceremony of unveiling the great historic portrait of Ex- 
Governor Kirkwood. ~ I had delayed answering because I was hoping to shape 
matters so as to be able to come, but within the last day or two I have found 
that engagements which I can neither avoid nor postpone, will prevent me 
from being present. I deeply regret this, as nothing would afford me greater 
pleasure than to join with others in giving expression to the public estimate of 
Samuel J. Kirkwood. I well remember in 1861, when it fully dawned upon 
me that free government must be surrendered on this continent or the inevit- 
able alternative of civil war must be accepted, that I began to consider 
whether the President would receive the loyal and undivided support of the 
various Governors of the states adhering to the Union. I know that under 
our form of government, accordingly as the Governors of the loyal states gave 
the President active, earnest and enthusiastic support, or, on the other hand, as 
it might be possible for them to quibble and hesitate with half-hearted sym- 
pathy, the cause of the Union would be advanced or retarded. I had known 
Governor Kirkwood whilst he was a senator in the Seventh General As- 
sembly; I had watched his career as Governor; had read with pride and satis- 
faction his correspondence relative to the surrender of Coppock upon the 
requisition of the Governor of Virginia; and I was satisfied that in him the 
government would find a brave, resolute and uncompromising defender. It 
has been a source of pride in my state—in its patriotism and intelligence—that 
his subsequent career was a fulfillment of my prophecy respecting him. 

What a group of historic characters the Governors of the loyal states in 
these times which tried men’s souls, would make. There Was Yates, of 
Illinois, and Ramsey, of Minnesota, and Harvey, of Wisconsin, and Blair, of 
Michigan, and Morton, of Indiana, and Denison, of Ohio, and Curtin, of 
Pennsylvania, and Morgan, of New York, Buckingham, of Connecticut, and 
finally side by side stood Massachusetts and Iowa in the advanced thought and 


‘unyielding purpose of their populations, and in the sturdy patriotism and de- 


fiant resolution of their Governors, John A. Andrew and Samuel J. Kitkwood, 
This galaxy of names brightens, the luster of the heroic age in which they 
lived. ; 
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Let the portrait of Governor Kirkwood be placed where it will receive the 
kindliest light from the sun in the heavens, and where the first glances of the 
eyes of his admiring countrymen will fall upon it as they enter the executive 
chamber. 


Yours, very sincerely, 
C. C. CARPENTER. 

Letters were also read from Judge G. S. Robinson, of Iowa 
City, and Alvin Saunders, of Omaha. 

Judge Cole made a brief and forcible address. “I met 
Samuel J. Kirkwood thirty-six years ago and know him best 
in a political way. The keynote to his greatness, and he is 
great, is that he always had a flood of internal light to shed 
on any question. He was not full of quotations. They were 
wonderful, original arguments of his own construction. It 
was this wonderful readiness and great mental power and 
capacity to always respond. He was great because God made 
him great.” Judge Nourse next said a few words, speaking 
of the value to posterity of such a picture, of Governor Kirk- 
wood’s sincerity as a man and ability as a statesman. Judge 
Wright brought the meeting to an end with a few remarks, 
thanking Governor Boies on behalf of the friends of Governor 
Kirkwood and the entire state for the way in which he had 
carried out the instructions of the last legislature in regard to 
purchasing such a portrait. 

The above account is compiled from the columns of the 
State Register of June 21st. 


SOME TORNADOES IN IOWA. 
=)S FROM time to time the papers are mentioning 
the work of these destructive storms, and at the 
same time seem inclined to make it appear that 
they break out in this State with greater frequency 
than elsewhere; and also that they are of common occurrence 
with us, I have thought it well to record my recollections of 
the past fifty-three years regarding these visitations. 
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The first of these storms in Iowa occurring within my 
recollection came upon this town in the month of June, some- 
where in the year 1842 or 743, I believe. Lhave no written 
data, but depend upon my individual recollection of it alto- 
gether. It was I am sure close to 1844, the year of the great 
flood, in which the Mississippi river made its highest mark 
since the beginning of the settlement of St. Louis, and occurred 
at the time that the first building of the North Presbyterian 
church was in progress of erection, its walls being pretty 
nearly completed. 

The storm came from the west and in the early morning 
hours and came suddenly, for at the preceding sunset there 
was no sign in the sky indicating such a fearful visitor to be 
near at hand. 

My father had not long before, two or three years before, 
completed his first substantial dwelling house upon his home- 
stead—the same house which is now occupied by Mr. Boartz, 
on the old home farm just east of this city. 

This house is built of sound hewn logs of the heavy oak 
timber then growing upon the hills around about the then, 
capital of Iowa. 

My father was a good mechanic and that he “builded” his 
house well, and strongly founded it, was proven by this storm. 

The heavy oak logs were put together at the corners of 
the house by square notches and saddles, and then were 
securely pinned and nailed together in the saddles, the rafters 
were of young oak trees hewn to shape and were framed 
into the top logs and then nailed and pinned, and then were 
also securely fastened together at the ridge of the roof. 

About this house on all sides of it was then growing large 
forest trees of oak, aged and veritable giants of their kind. 
There were of these oaks three distinct species. The tall 
stately white oak with whitish gray bark predominated, the 
next in numbers was the shorter stouter burr oak, with a 
trunk so twisted and plaited in its fibers, and of such tough- 
ness, that a lightning stroke rarely could mark or splinter it, 


. 
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and then next in numbers came the tali regular built red oak 
with its very dark green foliage, and its thick, rough, very 
dark gray bark and its straight grained watery and easily 
split trunk, often, from the last two qualities of its constitution, 
the chosen path of the lightning’s stroke. That it was the 
primeval conductor of the forest could be seen on every hand 
in the “ woods” of that day, for while here and there might 
be seen in any of the groves of pioneer times a white or burr 
oak tree stricken or scarred by lightning, nearly every red 
oak tree would show by the splintered and dying topmost 
branches, the deeply furrowed trunk and the displaced roots, 
that the king of the storm preferred the very acid juicy trunk 
of the red oak for its way from cloud to earth, to the drier 
compact and resisting trunks of the white and burr oaks 
which stood “thickly abeut the victim, untouched. Among 
the timber about my father’s house at the time of the storm 
was quite a large number of shell bark hickory trees, the 
wood of which is celebrated for its toughness and elasticity. 

Just about one hundred feet west from the north end of the 
house stood a white oak tree not less than three feet in diam- 
eter and about sixty or more feet high. 

The approach of the storm was made known to the family 
by the terriffic crashing of the thunderbolts upon the summits. 
of the bluffs on the west side of the Iowa river. The 
progress of the storm was accompanied by the incessant 
flashing of lightning so continuous that the whole landscape 
was lighted up continuously by brilliant, white, quivering 
light, so constant that objects in the town a mile distant were 
continually in sight. 

The lightning flashes seemed near to the earth and were 
mostly horizontal in direction, and so great their blaze, that 
the mass of clouds in which they played from side to side 
could not be seen at all. The storm was one immense body 
of interwoven lightning flashes. 

The center of the storm came across the town to the west 
of us, a little to the north of the site of the church which I 
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have before mentioned, and passed as near as we could judge 
directly over our house. 

My father had for years navigated the ocean and had 
breasted many a storm upon the “main,” but this “land- 
lubber of a storm,” as I heard him call it in speaking to 
mother as it was coming upon us, “was a little the brightest 
of any that he had ever seen,” but he said to her, “ Elizabeth, 
don’t be afraid, we will weather it.” Father’s calmness re- 
assured us all and we stood at the west window of the house, 
a small one, and watched its progress. We saw the trees 
and bushes, which extended to a distance of about two hun- 
dred yards west of the house, suddenly seized as if by the 
hand of omnipotent power, and by it borne down to the earth 
and whirled and twisted about as one would level down and 
twist in the fingers the grass of the fields. 

In an instant after this, it seized that grand old oak stand- 
ing near the north end and west of the house, and whirled its 
great umbrella top about much as one can whirl the little end 
of a fishing rod; three times did it twist that tree about its 
axis, and each time the old forest monarch gained the mastery 
with a loss of a few of its branches, but the storm king was 
not to be conquered by an oak tree. Again he seized the 
monarch of five hundred years growth, and with sudden 
twist tore him asunder midway of his trunk as easily as one 
could twist a match in twain, the great umbrella shaped top 
arose on the breast of the conqueror and sailed away from its 
place, falling about one hundred feet southeasterly from 
where it had stood for hundreds of years. While the tree 
was being twisted off, the storm laid its colossal hand upon 
the house. It. was shaken in all its parts, an awful blow 
would smite it on a corner, and it would seem as if that cor- 
ner would raise from its foundation, then the power of the 
storm would strike the house in the midside causing the whole 
structure to reel and tremble and to shake in every joint. 
When these blows of the storm king came down upon our 
shelter they were each time accompanied by gushes of water 
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as if a Niagara was being dashed upon us, thus was added to 
the force of the wind, the weight of water beating and battling 
to effect our destruction, but they prevailed not, for the house, 
our protection, was oak ribbed and iron bound. 

The cessation of the storm was even more rapid than its 
onslaught, it retired to the eastward with hollow rumblings 
and growlings,' leaving the levelled forest behind it sighing 
and sobbing in the breeze which followed it, which sighs and 
sobs, accompanied by a gentle rainfall, seemed the mourning 
for the thousands of the sons of the forest laid low by the un- 
relenting storm king. 

When morning at last broke through the clouds behold the 
wreck all about us! The entire forest from the present ceme- 
tery eastward as far as could be seen, was laid low. I should 
say that not more than one tree in every hundred was left 
standing on the high grounds, and in the gulches about our 
place all the tall ones had lost their tops, and it was only in 
the deepest parts of these gullies that but few trees were 
broken off. 

Our fences had disappeared, crops were levelled and beaten 
into the earth, but we could see that the houses of our neigh- 
bors were standing, only some small buildings being blown 
away. 

At last the neighbors gathered, the Pattersons, Irishs and 
Hamiltons formed a neighborhood, and from that gathering 
it was reported no killed or hurt. Some horses or cattle 
were hurt or killed. The same report came later from the 
town, no one hurt or killed. The house of Mr. Gardener, 
the Universalist minister had been blown down and torn in 
pieces, which with the contents of the house were scattered 
in a line out along the upper Muscatine road for a distance 
of a mile or two. The minister and his family escaped 
unhurt. 

A lightning stroke came down through the unfinished walls 
of the North Presbyterian church, throwing down part of the 
north end wall, and from there the lightning plowed its way 
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on the surface of the earth, throwing out a double furrow 
over two hundred yards long to a small oak tree, killing a 
cow and her calf which lay by her side, and carrying hair 
from them up the tree from the tops of which the stroke is 
supposed to have again reached the clouds. 

The center of the-storm crossed the Cedar river about six 
or seven miles below Gower’s Ferry, and killing several per- 
sons in Cedar county, also destroyed an enormous amount of 
the heavy timber on the Cedar Bluffs. 

It looked very stormy all the day succeeding the storm and 
at night heavy black clouds hung in the western sky, causing 
apprehension on the part of many that the following night the 
storm might be repeated. As my. father’s house had with- 
stood the central fury of the storm, many of the neighbors 
came to it for shelter and asylum. Among them was a dutch- 
man, John Goldwitzer by name, who showed very marked 
fears. My father asked him why he did not go to Pattersons 
to stay. Goldwitzer replied that Patterson’s house was not 
so good as fathers, and that if father’s should “ preak town 
every poddy in wt would shoust be kilt” and he added “ / would 
petter pee kilt as grippled,” a saying with which he was an- 
noyed many a day after that. I have thus given an account 
01,80 tar-as- I know, the first tornado experienced by the white 
people in Iowa. That tornadoes have swept our prairies and 
have torn down the groves and forests of the State for cen- 
turies before the one of which I now write can not be dis- 
puted, and doubtless they will continue to sweep over us for 
centuries to come leaving death and ruin in their path. 

That they come and go in cycles seems to me proven by the 
record of their visitations. 

I do not now recall a visitation in this location, succeeding 
this early one, until, I think, the year 1858, when that fright- 
ful one rolled over the country west and south of this city and 
took the life of Hon. Jesse Berry. 

The next in order was that of 1859, the most fearful, power- 
ful, and extensive of any such storms which have scourged us. 
so far. 
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Next in order was the one of 1882, which destroyed so 
much life and property at and near the town of Grinnell. 
And lastly the late one of the current year in the northwest- 
ern portion of the State. 

I am of the opinion that these storms have a tendency to 
recur in period of eleven years and that they are prevalent in 
the regions from the Gulf of Mexico to the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan river, and between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Atlantic ocean in the spring, summer and fall months for two 
to three years during each maximum sun-spot period. A 
storm of this character may occur at times out of the regular 
periods which I have assigned, but if they do, they are very 
exceptional. 

I do not include in this class mere hurricanes, or other 
violent winds which move directly forward, but am speaking 
of gyration storms, the writhing, twisting monster, the tornado. 

It is to be hoped that some one who has the time and can 
reach the information, will give in the pages of the REcorpD 
a list of the visitations of these tornado storms which have 
been recorded in Iowa. 

CW Irish: 


PIONEER DAYS IN’ PLYMOUTH, COUNTY: 


BY W. L. CLARK. 


mONGRESSIONAL township ninety-two, range 
forty-three west, since October 18th, 1881, has 
formed the civil township of Remsen; prior to 
that date it was included in Marion township. 

It is bounded by Meadow township on the north, Cherokee 
county on the east, Henry township on the south and Marion 


township on the west. 


1 Reprinted from the LeMars Sevdzned. 
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The Dubuque & Sioux City (Illinois Central) railway 
passes through the northwest corner of the township, with a 
station known as Remsen, which is located on section six. 

The chief stream of Remsen township is Whiskey Slough, 
in the eastern part of the territory. 

The population in 1885 was given at 650, of which 400 
were American born. The present population is 1,279. 

The oldest settler now living within the township is Henry 
Mullong, who bought a second-hand homestead claim of S. 
C. Pringy, on the south half of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion twenty-eight. Mr. Mullong settled on the land in 1873, 
and he thinks that it was originally claimed by the first settler 
of the township, whose name is forgotten, in 1867. 

The next to locate was J. J. Murphy, on the southwest 
quarter of section ten, where he still lives. He is at present 
in the employ of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, at 
their water tank. 

Ed. Ellier came to the township in 1878, and bought land 
of a speculator named Baxter. This land was on the north- 
west of section thirty-two. 

Until after 1880, there were no settlers in Remsen town- 
ship to speak of, and from that time on the territory was 
largely settled up by Germans, who have come to be wealthy 
farmers and stock-growers. 

Many artificial groves adorn the township and lend both 
beauty and actual value to the domain. 

There are no religious societies in the township, except 
those found at Remsen village, the only post-office and mar- 
ket place in the township. 

The first school was taught at the residence of R. E. Me- 
Caustland, on section thirty-four, about 1880. At this date, 
1891, the county school records show that this township has 
five sub-districts, which are provided with four good school 
houses. The total enrollment of scholars is ninety-three. 

The village of Remsen is situated on the west half of sec- 
tion six in Remsen township. It was platted August 28th, 
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1876, by the Sioux City and Iowa Falls Town Lot and Land 
Company. Since then five additions have been made. It is 
located on a beautiful tract of rolling prairie land, and is now 
a thriving little mart of about 537 people. It derived its name 
from Dr. William Remsen Smith, of Sioux City, a large land 
owner. It was made a station on the original Dubuque 
& Sioux City railroad line, and has come to be one of the best 
market places and shipping points along the line. 

The first business in Remsen was engaged in by J. H.. 
Winchel, who owned a large farm one mile north, and H. W, 
Alline, of Remsen, under the firm name of Winchel & Alline. 
Scales were put in and grain bought and shipped. This was 
in the fall of 1880. At the same time P. Hopkins, of LeMars,. 
bought and shipped, from this point, cattle and hogs. 

But little was accomplished in the way of business improve- 
ments until 1881, when Frank Miller put in a general store. 

The same year the “Blake House” was erected by C. R. 
Blake. It is now known as the Munhoven House. 

The first to engage in the sale of agricultural implements 
Were Rathmann & Michael. The first hardware was sold by 
John H. Rathmann. The first grocery store was that of Sam- 
uel Wentz. In 1882 a furniture store was put in by Hubert 
Nothem. The same year, Dr. Theodore Wrede opened up a 
stock of drugs. “Dr.” Baker had kept a few patent medi- 
cines, etc., the year prior. A saloon was started to quench 
the thirst of the pioneers, in 1871, by Peter Monner. The 
pioneer grain company was Peavey & Co. The first to 
handle lumber were Townsend Bros., of LeMars. The first 
blacksmith to wield his hammer beside the glowing forge 
was Martin Seba, in 1880-81. A wagon shop was put in 
operation by John Schumacher. The first bank was the 
Bank of Remsen, in 1887. 

In the spring of 1889, the citizens of Remsen concluded, to 
further the business interests of the place, that it was best to 
become an incorporated town. The first election of officers 
resulted as follows: N. Lang, Mayor; Edward S. Lloyd, 


Recorder. 
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The village supports a local newspaper, edited by J. P. 
Kieffer, who issues twice each week—one issue printed in 
German called the “Remsen Clocke” and later in the week 
one of the same contents, only printed in English, called the 
“Remsen Bell.” These papers have a large circulation, 
some hundreds going to Europe, sent by Germans to their 
friends. 

Remsen became a postoffice point in 1879. H. W. Alline 
was appointed the first postmaster; he served until 1885, 
when he was succeeded by L. L. Page, who conducted it 
until April 11th, 1889, when A. C. Morgan was appointed, 
and still serves acceptably to all. It became a money order 
office in 1886. The first money order. was issued August 
2oth, 1886, to Rev. F. X. Schulte, in favor of Appleton & 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

There are two church organizations at Remsen, each hav- 
ing a good building. The Evangelical Lutheran society was 
formed in 1884 by ‘six members, Rev. Miner, of LeMars, 
officiating. In 1888 a frame church building was erected at 
a cost of $1,600. The present membership of the society is 
twenty-six. 

Until October, 1889, the church was supplied with a min- 
ister occasionally from other points, but at that date Henry 
Bender became pastor and in still serving. ; 

The Roman Catholic people of this vicinity were first 
attended by Father Gilchrist, formerly of Marcus, Iowa. He 
looked to the spiritual welfare of this~people for some two or 
three years. The first church building was blown down by a 
cyclone in 1885, and the present building was erected the 
same year. Rev. F. Schulte took charge of the congregation 
in December, 1885, and finished the new edifice, which Seats 
about three hundred people comfortably. In the fall of 1886 
the fine parsonage was built at a cost of $1,900. In the sum- 
mer of 1888 the parochial school house was built at an ex- 
pense of about $3,600. 

The winter of 1880-81 is known in the annals of Remsen 
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as the “starvation winter,” it might also ‘be termed the 
“‘freeze-out winter,” because if hunger did beset the little 
garrison, none the less did the lack of fuel cause much trouble. 
Those who remember the serious inconveniences of the long 
snow blockades, even in a much larger town, can imagine the 
sufferings of those who were ten miles from a grocery store, 
the same distance from a meat market, and who did not live 
on a farm, consequently did not have a well filled cellar to fall 
back on. 

The first school was taught by Miss Mary Alline, during 
the summer of 1881, in one of the living-rooms of the depot 
building. It found its next home in a room over J. H. Rath- 
mann’s hardware store; from there it was moved to a build- 
ing owned by J. K. Alline. This house also served the 
Protestant people of this section as a church: In it was 
organized the Methodist Episcopal church, under the leader- 
ship of William Edgar. The original members were four in 
number, F. K. Morgan and wife, and Daniel Arburthnot and 
wife. A successful Sabbath school was for a long time main- 
tained. Its superintendent was Z. Gilman. 


DEATHS. 


Witii1am Topp, a pioneer of Louisa County of the year 
1836, died March rst, 1893, at Columbus Junction, in his 88th 
year. 

HerMAN Morse, aged 80, died at his home in Indepen- 
dence, Buchanan county, April 24th, 1893. He had been a 
citizen of Iowa forty years. 

ALEXANDER LeEv1, said to have been the first citizen nat- 
uralized in Iowa, died. at his home in Dubuque, March 3rst, 
1893, aged 84 years. He had been a citizen of Dubuque 
since 1833, and was the last of the charter members of the 
first Masonic Lodge formed in that, place. 
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Dr. Ropert S. HA, a native of Massachusetts, but an 
Iowa pioneer of 1856, and a veteran of the 31st lowa Volun- 
teers, died at Waterloo, May 21st, 1893, aged 50 years. At 
the time of his death Dr. Hall was a prominent member of 
the medical profession of Chicago, to which city he removed 
several years ago. 

Lizut.-CoLoneL Jesse A. P. Hampson, of the 12th U.S. 
Infantry, died in Chicago, October 14th, 1892. Col. Hamp- 
son was a native of Pennsylvania, where he was born in 1837, 
but an Iowa pioneer, having come here before the war. In 
November, 1861, he enlisted at his home in Fairfield, Jeffer- 
son County, as a private in the 4th Iowa Cavalry, from which 
he was promoted in April, 1862, to a Second Lieutenancy in 
the roth U.S. Infantry, and by regular gradations reached 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, which he recently attained. 
Col. Hampson was 57 years old. 


NOTES. 


Want of space compels us to postpone the publication of 
several articles intended for this number. 


THE experiment, enthusiastically essayed a few years ago, 
of enlisting Indians into the army as soldiers, has been given 
up as impracticable, and they are being mustered out. The 
Indian is fond of fighting, but chafes under the restraints of 
discipline. 

WE have received the April number of the Annals of Iowa 
edited by Hon. Charles Aldrich and Hon. B. F. Gue, and 
published by the State Historical Department at Des Moines. 
This is the first number of a new publication devoted under 
State Government auspices to early Iowa history and could 
not be in abler editorial hands. The frontispiece of this 
initial number is a good portrait of Hon. Hiram Price. 


